nrst tooK np tneir residence togetner:
"Nietzsche lived at that time in the ' Spalentorweg.' A neat row of houses extended outside the picturesque, towered gateway, in a sort of boulevard-street. One of the smartest of these two-storey buildings was pointed out to me as the Professor's home.
"In Nietzsche's drawing-room, large, soft fauteuils, with their pretty white cretonne covers patterned with bouquets of violets and rosebuds, offered an inviting reception to the visitor. And snugly ensconced in such an arm-chair, one's glance fell again upon fresh flowers, in vases, in bowls upon the tables, and in the corners, vying with the water-colours in their exquisite blending of hues! It seemed as though one were the guest of a kind lady-friend rather than of a professor. And this feeling was hardly disturbed when the pleasant sound of Nietzsche's sympathetic voice broke in upon the stillness of the room. The Professor did the honours himself, and dispensed the tea with a smile which flitted across his inflexible features like a sunbeam. And yet there remained something constrained in his social attentions."
Upon other visitors that bright and well-arranged drawing-room made no such impression of harmonious superiority; the muslin curtains with their little blue bows gave it a certain air of German common-place suburbanism, or imparted a tinge of old-maidishness. This is merely by the way, as further proof that Nietzsche, in his sincere striving after an artistic mode of life, was yet in some externals lacking in decisive quiet dignity.
Towards the end of the winter session he had to discontinue his lectures, and was obliged to go to Montreux (whither Gersdorff accompanied him), where he regained his health. Working continually up to June, 1876, he had soon finished the fourth " Contemplation," in spite of his weakness, and, a few days before the first festivals at Bayreuth, he sent copies to the most prominent Wag-